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COJn’CERNING  CIGARS: 

WITH  A WORD  ABOUT  CLAYS. 

♦ 

Accustomed  as  we  are  to  the  luxury  of  a cigar,  it  is 
difficult  to  realise  that  its  introduction  into  England  is 
of  very  recent  date.  Our  grandfathers  only  knew  of 
cigars  as  foppish  novelties,  very  well  for  foreigners, 
but  unworthy  the  notice  of  men  accustomed  to  the 
use  of  the  pipe.  Byron’s  allusion  to  the  luxury  first 
made  it  popular.  He  talked  of  his  segar,” — for 
that  was  how  the  name  was  first  written, — and  soon 
all  the  young  fellows  about  town  followed  his  example, 
and  the  fashion  was  duly  set  Those  early  weeds  were 
all  foreign ; but  the  form  of  some  differed  from  that 
of  those  now  in  familiar  use.  The  Trinchinopoli 
“ segar,”  then  the  vogue,  was  long  and  clumsy,  with 
a straw  down  the  middle  of  it, — necessitated  by  the 
roughness  of  the  make, — which  the  smoker  removed 
when  he  applied  the  light,  in  order  to  secure  a good 
draught.  Very  early,  however,  when  there  was  really 
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a popular  demand  for  the  article,  choice  varieties  and 
various  brands  were  imported  ; though  the  spirit  of 
British  enterprise  was  early  aroused,  and  home-manu- 
facture was  commenced  by  way  of  competition. 

It  is  about  fifty  years  since  the  first  cigars  Avere 
made  in  Eno-land  : those  livino-  remember  a German 

o in 

who  came  over  and  inducted  the  tobacco-merchants  in 
the  art  and  mystery,  in  which  they  soon  became  tolera- 
bly expert,  though  they  had  many  difficulties  to  contend 
with.  The  first  English  cigar  was  a very  odd  affair. 
Our  countrymen  had  not  yet  mustered  courage  to 
bring  the  tobacco  in  actual  contact  with  their  lips  : it 
seemed  filthy,  in  their  idea,  that  a man  should  suck  at 
tobacco.  To  meet  this  prejudice,  therefore,  our  home- 
made cigars  were  on  the  Trinchinopoli  model,  with  a 
difference.  They  had  a straw  through  them ; but  ft 
was  a thick  one,  and  projected  at  one  end  to  nearly 
the  length  of  the  cigar  itself.  This  straw  was  put  into 
the  mouth,  and  the  flavour  of  the  tobacco  imbibed 
through  it!  In  course  of  time,  this  straw  was  aban- 
doned. The  form  of  the  name  was  also  chanofed  : 
about  1830,  a little  work  on  smoking  was  pub- 
lished by  Charles  Clarke,  a well-known  writer  of 
that  day;  and  in  this  he  discussed  the  question  of 
the  proper  spelling  of  the  word,  insisting  strongly 
that  it  should  be  written  “cigar.”  His  view  was 
generally  adopted ; and  we  are  familiar  with  the 
result. 

It  could  hardly  have  been  credited  that,  within  a 
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few  years,  the  use  of  the  cigar  would  have  become  so 
universal  as  it  now  is — every  one,  from  the  crown 
prince  down  to  the  shop-boy,  indulging  in  the  luxury. 
There  are,  however,  many  reasons  for  this.  To  many 
persons,  the  cigar  is  the  most  agreeable  form  in  which 
tobacco  can  be  taken  : some,  indeed,  cannot  manage 
*it  in  a pipe;  it  makes  them  ill.  Then,  Fashion 
was  in  the  outset  inexorable  on  this  point,  voting  a 
cigar  the  correct  thing,  and  pipes  of  all  sorts  low  and 
vulgar.  The  introduction  of  the  short  meerschaum 
and  brier-root  pipes  has  done  a little  to  upset  this 
prejudice ; but  the  theory  still  is,  that  “ gentlemen 
smoke  cigars.”  The  greater  convenience  of  the  cigar 
has  also  been  much  in  its  favour : it  is  portable, 
ready-made,  always  handy  for  lighting,  and,  there- 
fore, entails  no  trouble  on  the  smoker,  who  never 
exposes  himself  to  any  difficulty  like  that  experienced 
by  “ the  pipe-man”  in  Mr.  Robertson’s  comedy  of 
Society.  From  these  and  other  causes,  it  has  resulted 
that  the  present  consumption  of  cigars  in  England  is 
enormous.  There  is  a difficulty  in  showing  it  in  figures, 
because  the  Board-of-Trade  returns,  which  would  ffive 
a sort  of  basis  of  calculation,  are  not  altogether  explicit 
on  the  subject, — that  is  to  say,  under  the  head  of 
“ quantities  imported,”  we  have  to  take  tobacco  in 
three  forms ; and,  selecting  “ manufactured”  as  im- 
plying foreign  cigars,  we  find  them  mixed  up  with 
snuff,  of  which  an  unknown  quantity  has  to  be  de- 
ducted; then,  of  the  unmanufactured  falling  under 
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the  other  heaclingSj  very  much  is  made  into  cigars  in 
this  country : so  that  all  we  can  get  at  is,  that  somewhere 
about  3,000,000  pounds  of  foreign  cigars  found  their 
way  into  our  markets  last  year.  The  English  makers 
probably  turned  out  four  times  as  many.  As  foreign 
cigars  used  to  pay  a duty  of  over  9^.,  and  still  pay  5s., 
per  pound,  it  will  be  perceived  that  this  article  has  been, 
and  still  is,  a fruitful  source  of  revenue  to  the  govern- 
ment ; nor  is  the  British  cigar-manufacture  wholly 
unprofitable  to  the  Custom-house,  seeing  that  3s.  2d. 
is  exacted  on  every  pound  of  tobacco,  in  its  raw 
state,  admitted  into  the  country.  By  the  way,  the 
idea  of  taxino;  tobacco  originated  with  the  m’eat 
llichelieu.  While  the  Pope  excommunicated  smokers, 
and  the  use  of  tobacco  was  made  a capital  offence  in 
Persia,  the  shrewd  Cardinal  had  his  eyes  open,  and 
saw  in  the  growing  propensity  for  the  new  luxury  a 
fertile  source  of  revenue.  As  we  go  to  France  for 
our  fiscal  regulations  as  well  as  our  fashions,  we  soon 
borrowed  the  idea,  and  have  found  our  advantage  in 
so  doino;. 

PTeavy  as  the  duty  on  cigars  is,  it  is  less  felt  as 
a burden  by  the  general  community  than  many  other 
imposts.  Smokers,  however,  object  to  it  on  several 
grounds : one  is,  that  it  stands  in  the  way  of  their 
smoking  foreign  cigars  on  any  but  expensive  terms,  and 
compels  many  to  put  up  with  an  inferior  artiele  of 
British  manufacture.  This  is  an  objectionable  sort  of 
thing  ; but  the  evil  is,  in  reality,  not  wholly  due  to  our 
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heavy  duty.  The  truth  is,  that  the  really  flue  and 
thoroughly  enjoyable  Havana  is  a luxury  and  a rarity, 
high  in  price,  and  not  to  be  obtained  without  trouble, 
even  in  the  country  which  produces  it.  The  price, 
too,  is  rapidly  increasing.  It  has  gone  on  to  such  an 
extent,  that  the  best  houses  in  Havana  now  ask  fabu- 
lous prices  for  their  choice  brands  from  those  purchas- 
ing wholesale.  Such  sums  as  500,  400,  and  300 
dols.  per  thousand  (take  the  dollar  at  4s.  2c?.)  are 
enough  to  make  one  open  one’s  eyes.  Of  course, 
these  prices  are  only  asked  for  the  very  best  sorts — 
the  creme  de  la  creme;  but  an  idea  of  the  rise  in 
prices  will  be  formed  when  we  state  that  for  fine 
brands,  which  used  to  cost  80  dols.,  120  dols.  are 
now  asked.  This  will  help  to  explain  what  must  often 
have  struck  smokers  as  a mystery,  namely,  that,  while 
the  duty  has  come  down  to  5^.,  the  price  of  the  articles 
on  which  the  duty  is  paid  is  higher  than  ever.  In 
this  sense,  therefore,  the  duty  is  not  such  a terrible 
evil. 

As  a consequence  of  these  high  rates,  the  term  ^‘fine 
foreign  cigar”  is  a delusion  and  a snare,  as  applied 
to  the  greater  part  of  the  manufactured  leaf  which 
finds  its  way  into  England,  and  on  which  duty  is  paid 
here.  A good  authority  on  the  subject  has  divided 
the  cigars  produced  in  the  island  of  Cuba  into  three 
classes  : 1.  Genuine  Havanas  of  various  qualities,  but 
all  made  of  tobacco  grown,  cured,  and  rolled  in  the 
island.  2.  Those  with  an  outside  leaf  of  the  2:011111110 
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sort  used  merely  as  a wrapper,  the  insides  being  made 
of  United  - States  or  European  tobacco.  3.  Cigars 
actually  imported  ready  - made  into  Havana  from 
Em’ope! — wretched  stuff,  from  Bremen  or  Switzer- 
land chiefly,  destined  to  be  exported  to  Europe  under 
the  colourable  pretext  that  it  has  been  manufactured 
in  the  island  ! A knowledge  of  these  facts  tends  still 
further  to  lessen  the  regret  one  is  apt  to  feel  at  the 
heavy  duty  on  foreign  cigars. 

One  really  annoying  result  of  the  heavy  duty, 
however,  is,  that  when,  with  a knowledge  of  all  this, 
the  smoker  desires  to  invest  in  a foreign  article,  he 
often  does  not  get  the  chance : in  plain  English,  he 
often  pays  for  foreign  Havanas,  and  gets  British.  The 
temptation  which  the  English  dealer  has  to  vend  an 
article  that  has  never  paid  duty,  and  to  put  the  amount 
of  that  duty  into  his  own  pocket,  is  sometimes  too 
strong  to  be  resisted.  Thus  it  happens  that  a large 
manufacture  of  British  foreign”  cigars  is  carried  on, 
a carefully  prepared  article  being  sent  into  the  market, 
wholly  unobjectionable  except  in  this  respect,  that  the 
price  asked  for  it  is  fabulously  in  excess  of  what  it  is 
worth,  and  what  it  would  fetch  were  its  real  character 
avowed.  A vast  system  of  ingenious  fraud  prevails, 
which  invades  the  sacred  precincts  of  genuineness  in 
the  higher  class  of  produce,  and  makes  it  difficult  for 
a man  to  be  certain  what  he  is  smoking.  Lot  it  bo 
understood,  that  vast  quantities  of  the  home-made 
foreign  cigars  are  manufactured  of  the  ,very  best 
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foreign  tobacco  that  can  be  imported ; and,  some- 
times, a really  good  cigar  is  produced.  Still,  the 
result  is  an  imposition  equally  great  with  that  of 
the  shameless  Jew  maker,  who  not  only  defrauds  in 
the  matter  of  brands,  but  actually  adulterates  the 
tobaceo  he  uses — if,  indeed,  he  uses  any  tobacco  at 
all.  Of  course,  whatever  the  degrees  of  fraud,  the 
main  objection  is,  that  the  system  should  prevail,  and 
should  be  carried  out  to  such  an  extent  that  both 
manufacturers  and  petty  dealers  provide  themselves 
with  boxes  and  labels,  and  the  means  of  imitating 
brands,  quite  as  much  as  a matter  of  course  as  the 
publican’s  cellarman  is  expected  to  be  able,  at  a 
moment’s  notice,  to  produce  any  variety  of  port  or 
sherry  that  may  happen  to  be — not  in  the  cellar,  but — 
in  demand. 

Another  evil  result  of  the  duty  will  be  pointed  out 
presently,  when  we  come  to  speak  of  English-made 
cigars. 

It  is  very  natural  that  this  statement  of  facts 
should  prompt  the  question:  Is  there  no  reliable 
source  whence  fine  and  choice  foreign  cigars  may  be 
obtained  in  London  ? The  answer  is,  that  there  arc 
some  thirty  dealers  who  may  be  relied  on,  whose 
position  is  so  high  that  they  will  not  jeopardise  it 
tricks  of  trade.  Pay  them  their  price,  and  you 
are  safe  in  their  hands.  And  for  the  rest?  Well, 
they  are,  more  or  less,  honest,  conscientious,  or,  let 
us  say,  cautious;  but  there  is  with  most  of  them 
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a reluctance  to  waste  tlieir  choicest  qualities  on  the 
ignorant  and  unappreciative  smoker.  Thus,  the  man 
who  is  really  a judge  will  be  the  one  most  likely  to 
get  a good  article  at  a moderate  price.  He  may  not 
get  the  best  jiroduce  of  Havana,  because  only  the  very 
highest  dealers  import  this  ; but  there  are  many  dealers 
on  whom  he  may  rely  to  this  extent,  that  the  “ foreign” 
cigar  for  which  he  pays  is  really  imported,  and  not 
home-made. 

A knowledge  of  the  g-reat  Havana  houses  and  their 
fiimous  brands  means  an  education  in  cigar-smoking 
which  very  few  will  care  to  enter  into,  and  which 
certainly  cannot  be  recommended  as  of  much  practical 
value.  Still,  it  is  desirable  that  the  ordinary  smoker 
should  have  some  little  idea  as  to  the  best  makers,  and 
the  kinds  of  cigars  most  in  re^mte — it  being  premised 
that  the  fashion  in  this  kind  of  thing  is  perpetually 
changing. 

We  suppose  the  place  of  honour  among  all  the 
Cuban  factories  must  be  assio^ned  to  that  of  the  H.  de 
Abago  Cabanas  y Carvajal.  This  is  the  house  which 
enjoys  a world-wide  reputation,  made  by  Cabana, 
long  since  in  his  grave,  but  fully  sustained  by  his 
living  representative,  Ansehno  de  Valle.  The  very 
finest  product  of  this  factory  is  beyond  price  : “ Am- 
basciadores”  are  not  to  be  had  for  money ; they  are 
manufactured  as  jiresents,  and  can  only  be  obtained 
by  favour.  But,  when  obtained,  what  a luxury  ! how 
supremely  delicious  ! Highest  on  the  Cabanas’  price- 
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list  stand  their  Napoleones,”  next  their  Excep- 
tionalcs bnt  these  are  like  old  gold  in  value.  Their 
“ Espaniales”  and  “ Regalias,”  of  various  kinds,  are 
delieious.  It  may  be  mentioned,  also,  that  this  firm 
are  famous  for  their  cigarettes.  Any  produce  of 
theirs,  be  it  distinctly  remembered,  is  worth  the  money. 
They  produce  nothing  second-class : not  an  ounce  of 
inferior  tobacco  finds  its  way  into  the  articles  they 
issue  under  their  sign-manual. 

So  it  is  with  makers  whom  some  connoisseurs  rank 
even  more  highly.  We  allude  to  the  Partagas.  Their 
Celestiales”  are,  as  their  name  implies,  fit  for  the 
gods — as,  indeed,  they  should  be,  from  their  price. 
First-rate,  also,  both  in  quality  and  cost,  are  their 
“ Kapoleones,”  Imperiales,”  ‘‘Regalias  Britannia,” 
“ Regalia  Londres,”  and  “ Regalia  de  la  Reine.”  Their 
last  novelty  is  their  “ Rothschilds,”  a very  choice 
thing,  which  the  English  branch  of  the  wealthy  family 
of  that  name  have  brought  into  fashion,  chiefly  on 
account  of  its  costliness.  Their  “ Brevas”  are  much 
esteemed ; though,  as  they  are  made  from  the  lower 
and  thicker  leaves  of  the  plant,  they  do  not  present 
so  fine  and  delicate  an  appearance  as  many  other 
brands. 

A third  firm,  that  of  Caruncho,  is  held  in  irreat 

' O 

estimation  by  English  dealers ; but  it  is  not  necessary 
to  specify  particular  brands.  Indeed,  merely  to  give 
a list  of  the  well-known  and  highly  appreciated  foreign 
makers  would  be  out  of  the  question.  Time  was  when 
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they  might  have  been  told  oflf  on  the  fingers  of  one’s 
hand:  Cabana,  Silva,  and  Woodville,  were  then  the 
names  familiar  in  English  mouths.  Now  a hundred 
competitors  have  sprung  up  to  bewilder  us ; and  as  if 
it  was  not  enough  to  remember  individuals,  we  have 
those  of  factories  to  confuse  us.  Take  The  Figaro,” 
for  example.  Then,  again,  one  gets  confused  between 
a maker  and  a particular  size  called  after  him.  Such 
is  the  case  with  the  Lopez,  a short,  dumpy  cigar, 
always  known  by  that  name,  whoever  the  maker  may 
be.  To  complete  the  bewilderment  of  the  uninitiated, 
there  are  world-known  brands,  such  as  Flor  de  Cub  as 
and  Henry  Clays, — both  delicious  when  genuine,  and 
in  that  sense  not  dear,  though  the  best  kinds  of  Clays 
commence  at  a shilling,  and  run  on  into  all  sorts  of 
fancy  prices.  In  truth,  in  cigars  more  than  in  any 
thing  else,  prices  are  wholly  unregulated : the  value 
of  the  article,  both  foreign  and  English,  is  what  it 
will  feLch  ; and  the  greed  of  the  foreign  maker  is  con- 
stantly prompting  him  to  fresh  demands,  which  he 
knows  well  enough  must  be  complied  with.  After  all, 
the  real  difficulty  is  to  get  the  genuine  thing ; for  the 
famous  names  and  brands  are  pirated  and  imitated  in 
every  way,  and,  as  has  been  said,  the  dealer’s  respec- 
tability is  your  sole  guarantee. 

When  this  is  borne  in  mind,  and  also  that  fo- 
reign” cigars  do  not  all,  even  professedly,  come  from 
Havana,  but  that  tobacco  is  grown  and  manufac- 
tured in  a hundred  different  parts  of  the  globe,  it 
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becomes  of  importance  that  the  smoker,  bewildered 
with  “ brands,”  mystified  through  imposition,  and 
victimised  from  insufficient  knowledge,  should  have 
some  means  of  knowing  a good  cigar  when  he  sees  it, 
and  selecting  from  samples  with  something  like  satis- 
faction. 

But,  it  must  be  confessed,  it  is  exceedingly  difficult 
to  lay  down  rules,  or  to  give  practical  hints,  in  this 
matter.  There  is  not  so  much  difference  as  would  be 
supposed,  in  the  appearance  of  the  leaf  itself,  between 
the  finer  and  inferior  kinds  of  tobacco.  He  must  be 
a good  judge — a very  good  judge — who,  looking  at 
an  outside  leaf,  can  say  with  confidence  that  it  is  good 
or  bad.  The  colour  is  no  test,  for  it  varies  exceed- 
ingly, running  through  all  shades;  and  it  is  almost 
im])ossible  to  rely  upon  texture.  Judges  look  very 
much  to  the  make  of  a cigar.  The  highest  in  price, 
and  finest  in  quality — take,  for  instance,  one  of  the 
Cabanas’  “ Exceptionales” — are  mathematically  jierfect 
in  form,  and  are  finished  off  without  a flaw,  a speck, 
or  disfigurement  of  any  description.  The  same  rule 
prevails  all  through  ; for  the  best  work  is  given  to  the 
most  expert  workmen,  who  receive  higher  waires,  and 
of  course  turn  out  a superior  article.  This  is  the 
rule ; but  when  the  object  is  to  deceive,  and  the  de- 
ception is  profitable,  no  pains  will  be  spared  to  render 
it  effectual.  Thus,  of  late  years  extreme  ingenuity 
has  been  brought  to  bear  in  the  manufacture  of  indif- 
ferent cigars — genuine  in  no  sense,  but,  like  the  man’s 
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razors,  made  to  sell.  Moreover,  the  aid  of  chemistry 
has  been  called  in,  with  the  happiest  effect,  to  aid 
manipulative  skill ; and  the  consequence  is,  that  al- 
most every  point  by  which  a buyer  could  judge  of 
a good  cigar  now  often  distinguishes  the  veriest 


duffer.” 

In  buying  cigars,  four  out  of  the  five  senses  may 
be  summoned  to  one’s  assistance,  and  every  one  of 
those  four  may  be  imposed  upon.  You  look  at  the 
article,  see  if  it  is  well  made,  and  if  the  leaf  has,  so 
far  as  you  can  judge,  the  right  appearance,  that  is, 
the  appearance  a genuine  cigar  of  a fine  quality  pre- 
sents. Very  good;  but  it  is  found  to  answer  the 
manufacturer’s  purpose  to  work  up  his  refuse  or  in- 
different tobacco  with  the  same  manipulative  attention 
that  would  be  bestowed  on  the  finest  quality  ; and  care 
is  of  course  taken  that  the  outside  leaf  should  be  of  a 
quality  to  bear  the  closest  inspection.  By  the  way, 
there  is  a popular  delusion  that  a spotted  appearance 
in  the  leaf  is  a good  sign.  It  certainly  is  often  found 
in  the  tobacco-leaf,  owing  to  an  insect  which  infests 
it,  and  eats  it  into  holes.  These  spots  show  that  it 
has  commenced  operations.  Leaves  eaten  through 
are  of  course  not  used.  Thus  the  spots  do  indicate 
tobacco,  but  are  no  indication  as  to  quality.  How- 
ever, just  as  you  please,  gentlemen,”  says  the  manu- 
facturer to  the  customer  looking  for  this  sign  ; and  he 
secures  that  appearance  for  you  in  the  simplest  way 
— by  means  of  sulphuric  acid ! Any  other  sign  of 
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genuineness  would  you  like  ? It  can  be  secured  at 
the  shortest  notice. 

Knowing  that  the  eye  is  cheated,  you  appeal  to 
the  smell.  This,  in  a person  of  quick  scent,  is  ]ier- 
haps  the  most  reliable  test.  But,  remember,  there  is 
always  the  fine  outside  leaf  appealing  directly  to  the 
nostrils;  and  the  fragrance  of  this  overpowers  the 
odour  of  the  inside  muck,  unless  there  is  rankness. 
Baffled  in  this  way,  you  take  a sample  cigar  and  light 
it.  You  taste  tobacco, — yes ; the  outer  leaf,  which 
comes  in  contact  with  the  lips.  There  is  also  that 
pleasant  sweetness  which  a first-rate  weed  always  has. 
Certainly ; and  it  would  be  odd  if  it  had  not,  seeing 
that  the  leaves  have  been  saturated  in  rum  or  mo- 
lasses, or  both,  purposely  to  secure  this  result.  The 
ash  is  of  a pure  whiteness,  and  the  particles  have  great 
tenacity,  and  cling  together  in  a compact  mass  till  an 
inch  or  an  inch  and  a half  has  been  smoked.  Capital ! 
A good  old,  well-approved  test,  which  has  been  duly 
provided  for,  seeing  that  ammonia  will  secure  that 
effect  most  satisfactorily  I 

Thus  sight,  scent,  and  taste  have  been  cheated. 
There  is  still  the  touch ; and  this  presents  the  diffi- 
culty most  hard  to  overcome.  Good  tobacco  is  very 
elastic  : when  compressed,  it  has  always  a spring  in  it, 
a tendency  to  expand  and  assert  itself.  This  will  be 
observed  in  tobacco  used  for  pipes  : the  better  it  is,  the 
greater  its  tendency  to  squeeze  itself  out  of  a pouch 
or  through  the  paper  in  which  it  may  have  been 
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wrapped.  Now,  it  should  liave  the  same  tendency 
when  in  the  cigar  form.  When  a good  cigar  is  pressed 
between  the  thumb  and  fingers,  it  should  not  be  hard, 
or  yield  in  a dead,  flat,  inert  way : it  should  have  an 
elasticity  and  power  of  recovery  about  it,  springing 
up  the  moment  pressure  is  removed.  This  is  one  of 
the  best  tests. 

But  this  elasticity,  again,  depends  much  on  the 
condition  of  the  cigar ; and,  in  fact,  it  is  with  cigars 
as  with  wines — their  quality  varies  with  the  manner  in 
which  they  are  kept.  The  best  cigars  in  the  world,  if 
kept  in  a damp  place,  will  be  soft  and  flabby,  and  soon 
grow  rank  and  out  of  condition.  A dry,  warm  room 
— as  dry  as  you  please,  but  not  too  hot — is  best  for 
cigars.  It  may  be  added  here,  that  special  care  should 
be  taken  of  one’s  weeds  at  the  seaside.  The  saltness 
of  the  atmosphere  is  ruin  to  them  : it  insidiously  af- 
fects their  condition,  unless  they  are  very  carefully 
protected,  and  they  soon  become  worthless. 

The  high  price  of  foreign  cigars,  and  the  many 
tricks  and  resources  of  unprincipled  foreign  manufac- 
turers, sufficient  to  baffle  all  but  the  most  experienced 
— and  really  great  experience  is  required  to  enable  a 
man  to  secure  a genuine  article  at  a fair  price — has 
led  to  a greater  demand  for,  and  consequent  improve- 
ment in,  the  English-made  cigar.  Certainly  White- 
chapel can  turn  out  as  disreputable  a specimen  as  it  is 
well  possible  to  conceive : as  bad  as  the  Italian  cheap 
Cavour ; as  bad  as  the  French  estaminet  favomlte,  at 
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ten  centimes ; ns  bad  as,  or  at  all  events  running 
pretty  close  to,  the  cheap  Belgian  abomination,  the 
fume  of  which  is  one  of  the  distinct  poisons  that 
go  to  make  up  the  air  of  Antwerp.  But  the  British 
cigar  is  no  longer  solely  the  product  of  clumsy  Jewish 
makers  : it  has  been  seized  upon  as  a profitable  branch 
of  industry  by  respectable  men,  and  an  English- 
made  cigar  is  now  to  bo  obtained  as  good  as  the 
conditions  under  which  it  is  made  will  j)ermit  of  its 
being. 

A question  naturally  asked  by  the  novice  in  those 
matters  is.  Why  should  not  an  English-made  cigar  be 
as  good  as  one  manufactured  in  the  West  Indies  ? The 
fact  would  appear  to  be,  that  the  one  would  be  as  good 
as  the  other,  supposing  it  possible  to  get  the  very  best 
leaf  imported  into  this  country.  It  is  that  which  is 
simply  impossible.  Otherwise,  the  matter  would  pre- 
sent no  difficultv.  The  leaf  must  eo  through  a certain 
preparation  before  it  is  used;  and  in  the  state  to 
which  it  is  reduced,  it  matters  not  whether  it  is  worked 
up  in  Cuba  or  sent  over  to  Liverpool  for  that  purpose. 
Many  very  fair  cigars  are  made  in  England — many 
that  a smoker  would  enjoy,  and  even  rejoice  in  and 
dilate  upon,  in  the  fulness  of  his  enjoyment  and  the 
innocence  of  his  heart.  That  more  are  not  made  is 
due  to  the  most  pernicious  influence  of  the  duty  on 
tobacco,  to  which  we  promised  to  recur.  The  thing 
tells  in  this  way : the  manufacturer  pays  3s.  2d.  per 
pound  on  the  raw  article,  and  thereby  appears  to  gain 
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an  advantage ; bnt  in  reality  there  is  no  advantage — 
and  eertainly  the  government  means  there  to  he  none 
— owing  to  the  great  quantity  of  refuse  matter  per- 
tainino;  to  the  nnmanufaetured  tobaeeo.  What  this 
amounts  to  will  be  clear  on  a little  explanation.  Take 
a single  tobacco-leaf,  and  examine  it.  You  will  find 
that  it  has  a thick  stem  rnnnins;  throno;h  the  centre, 
and  ribs  starting  off  from  it.  Now,  all  the  central 
part  is  thick  and  unmanageable,  while  the  outer  por- 
tions of  the  leaf  are  soft  and  pliable,  and  are,  so  to 
sj)eak,  without  bones.  This  outer  portion  ranks  as 
first-class,  the  rest  as  second-class  tobacco ; and  it  is 
of  the  first-class  only  that  cigars  should  properly  be 
made.  But  if  the  English  maker  used  the  best  part 
of  the  leaf  only,  and  wasted  the  rest,  he,  though  only 
paying  3s.  2cZ.  duty,  could  not  compete  with  the 
foreign  article,  though  it  pays  5s.,  because  the  waste 
would  virtually  raise  his  duty  quite  as  high  as,  if  not 
higher  than,  that  paid  on  the  foreign  article,  while  he 
could  not  get  the  same  price  for  it,  supposing  it  to  be 
fairly  and  openly  offered.  What  is  the  consequence  ? 
The  English-made  cigar  has  usually  a fair  outside, 
consisting  of  first-class,  while  the  inside  consists  of 
second-class  tobacco,  which  it  is  found  necessary  to 
use  for  this  purpose.  Of  course  richness  and  flavour 
are  sacrificed ; but  what  is  the  maker  to  do  ? Go- 
vernment on  the  one  hand,  and  prejudice  on  the  other, 
compel  him  to  throw  an  inferior  article  into  the  mar- 
ket, and  the  public  suffer. 
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Some  of  the  English  makers  have,  as  we  have 
intimated,  gained  a name  for  the  excellence  of  their 
iioods.  The  name  is  rather  with  the  retail  dealers 
than  with  the  public,  because  there  is  great  jealousy, 
and  no  little  mystery,  mixed  up  in  the  cigar-business. 
The  public  would  rather  be  deluded  and  imposed  on, 
would  rather  give  a high  price  for  a sham-foreign 
article,  than  a fair  sum  for  a really  decent  English 
cigar ; and  so  it  is  found  necessary  to  humour  the  said 
public  by  means  of  names  and  brands  and  mystical 
hieroglyphics,  which  in  effect  mean  nothing,  but, 
like  the  landlord’s  politeness,  are  charged  for  in  the 
bill.”  Among  the  English  firms  that  have  striven 
against  this  system  we  may  mention  Messrs.  Lambert 
and  Butler,  now  beginning  to  be  well  known  for  their 
cigarettes — those  with  a coat  of  the  real  leaf,  set  off 
with  tissue  ruffles  at  either  end — of  which  they  manu- 
facture enormous  quantities. 

Recently  we  took  occasion  to  visit  the  manufac- 
tory belonging  to  this  firm,  in  Drury  Lane ; and  as  a 
brief  sketch  of  the  method  of  preparing  the  cigar  may 
interest,  it  may  be  well  to  state  what  we  saw  there. 
These  makers  employ  about  150  hands  in  the  different 
departments.  On  entering  the  factory,  the  air  of 
which  is  pungent  with  the  subtle  odours  of  the  weed, 
and  fall  of  ghostly  titillating  properties,  we  first  in- 
spected the  -tobacco  in  its  imported  state.  Well,  in 
that  condition  it  is  not  inviting,  having  much  the  ap- 
pearance of  dozens  of  soles  of  worn-out  shoes,  damped, 
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and  pressed  together  by  the  hydraulic  process.  These 
leaves  have  to  be  separated  and  sorted,  the  better 
kinds  being  reserved  as  outsides,”  the  rest  used  for 
stuffing  cigars.  The  finer  kinds  are  received  in  a 
condition  nearly  ready  for  use ; the  coarser  samples 
arrive  in  a very  rough  state,  with  the  thick  stems  in 
them,  which  have  to  be  removed,  and  are  subsequently 
used  for  makino:  snuffi  All  the  kinds  have  to  be 
damped  some  hours  before  use,  otherwise  they  would 
be  dry,  brittle,  and  unmanageable,  so  that  it  would 
be  impossible  to  roll  them  into  cigars. 

The  factory  in  which  the  cigars  are  made  has  the 
appearance  of  a large  schoolroom  ; it  is  lit  from  above, 
and  as  much  as  possible  is  done  in  the  way  of  ventila- 
tion. Still,  on  entering  it,  you  have  a sense  of  “close- 
ness,” always  prevailing  where  a number  of  persons 
sit  together  for  any  time ; and  this  is  intensified  by 
the  peculiar  smell  of  the  material  in  course  of  manu- 
facture. But  what  gives  the  place  the  schoolroom- 
aspect  is  this,  that  short  benches  are  ranged  all  down 
the  room,  and  the  workers  sit  on  either  side  these 
benches,  on  low  seats,  presenting  the  general  effect  of 
lads  at  their  tasks. 

Each  maker  has  on  the  bench  before  him  a square 
block  of  wood,  two  inches  thick.  He  is  also  sup[)licd 
with  a sharp  knife,  a little  pot  of  paste  or  gum,  and  a 
leathern  apron  fastened  before  him  so  as  to  catch  the 
refuse  that  may  fall  into  his  lap.  He  would  not  appear 
to  require  any  other  appliances  ; so  that  a cigar-maker 
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is  soon  set  up  in  tools.  On  the  bench,  beside  the 
block,  lies  the  tobacco  in  use.  There,  on  the  left,  is  a 
little  pile  of  the  fine,  soft  outsides;”  on  the  right  are 
what  are  called  ^‘bunch-wrappers,” — that  is,  leaves  of 
the  second-class  quality,  already  described ; and,  im- 
mediately in  front,  there  is  a pile  of  short  pieces  called 
“ fillers,”  these  pieces  forming  the  bulk  or  body  of  the 
cigar. 

The  process  of  making  is  very  simple,  though  it 
requires  great  manual  dexterity,  from  the  rapidity 
with  which  it  is  carried  on.  While  you  look  on,  the 
expert  seizes  one  of  the  bunch- wrappers,  and,  spread- 
ing it  on  his  block,  cuts  it  quickly  into  an  oval  shape. 
Then  his  active  fingers  scrape  together  and  manipu- 
late a few  of  the  cuttings,  which  he  lays  on  the  leaf 
ready  cut,  and  rolls  into  it.  By  the  time  he  has 
rolled  it  once  or  twice  over  the  block,  it  has  assumed 
the  shape  of  a cigar.  This  done,  he  cuts  the  thick  end 
sharp  off,  thus  bringing  the  cigar  to  the  required 
length.  Lastly,  he  coils  up  what  may  be  termed  the 
cigar,  so  far  as  it  has  gone,  into  a narrow  slip  of 
‘‘  outside,”  shaped  like  the  bunch-wrapper,  and  care- 
fully gums  the  tip-end,  so  as  to  prevent  the  enveloping 
loaf  from  loosening  and  becoming  spoiled.  The  opera- 
tion, from  first  to  last,  only  takes  a few  seconds. 
When  made,  the  cigars  are  placed  in  oblong  wooden 
frames  or  boxes,  perforated  with  holes  in  the  sides ; 
and  these  are  placed  in  a drying-closet,  in  which  there 
are  gas-stoves  generating  a heat  of  about  95°  Fahrcn- 
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lieit.  There  they  are  carefully  dried,  preparatory  to 
being  sorted,  made  into  half-pound  or  pound  packets, 
decorated  with  a gaudy  ribbon,  and  inserted  in  boxes 
prepared  for  their  reception. 

From  this  brief  sketch  of  the  method  of  makinor 

O 

cigars,  it  will  be  easy  to  gather  an  idea  both  of  the 
reason  why  it  is  so  difficult  to  judge  of  cigars  by  their 
appearance,  and  of  the  facility  with  which  they  can 
be  sophisticated.  Being  made  in  three  several  parts, 
each  of  those  parts  may  be  of  a different  quality. 
You  may  get  'Havana  outsides,  Hungarian  bunch- 
wrappers,  and  German  fillings.  There  is  no  limit 
to  the  expedients  that  may  be  adopted.  Messrs. 
Lambert  and  Butler  will  understand  that  this  does 
not  apply  to  them ; but  it  lies  on  the  surface  as  an 
obvious  fact. 

And  so  we  get  back  to  what  is,  after  all,  the 
main  question  with  the  smoker : How  is  he  to  secure 
thoroughly  good  weeds  ? He  must,  as  we  have  shown, 
either  go  to  a first-class  house,  and  pay  a high  price 
for  the  well-accredited  and  authentic  produce  of  some 
foreign  manufactory,  known  to  do  business  only  in 
cigars  of  the  best  kinds  ; or  ho  must  steadily  cultivate 
his  taste,  by  observing  the  points  indispensable  to  a 
good  cigar  (though  often  found  in  indifferent  kinds), 
by  comparing  flavours,  and  applying  such  tests  as 
experience,  rather  than  instruction,  will  suggest  to 
him  ; or,  yet  again,  if  he  is  wise,  and  not  led  away  by 
prejudices,  he  will  go  to  a good  English  maker,  and 
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frankly  obtain  from  him  samples  of  the  best  cigars  of 
his  own  avowed  make.  They  will  not  be  so  good  as 
the  best  foreign  produce,  were  that  procurable  at  a 
moderate  price,  such  as  a man  may  feel  justified  in 
giving ; but  it  is  surely  more  prudent  to  get  a reason- 
ably  good  thing  at  a reasonable  price,  than  to  pay 
exorbitantly  for  a questionable  article,  upon  the  genesis 
of  which  so  little  reliance  is  to  be  placed. 
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And  now  a word  about  clays.”  The  meerschaum 
and  the  eigar  both  have  their  votaries ; the  brier- 
root  and  the  violet  - root  put  in  their  claims ; but 
there  are  still  thousands  of  smokers  who  clino;  with 
tenacity  to  the  old  clay  pipe.  This  they  hold  to  be  the 
most  wholesome,  as  well  as  the  most  agreeable,  medium 
tlirough  which  tobacco  can  be  exhibited,”  as  the 
doctors  phrase  it.  On  the  agreeable  side  of  the  argu- 
ment it  is  needless  to  commeijt : that  is  so  wholly  a 
matter  of  taste.  But  very  grave  objections  may  be 
urged  to  the  superior  wholesomeness  of  the  pipe.  At 
first  sight,  it  would  appear  that,  in  smoking  a cigar, 
the  noxious  empyreumatic  oil  would  discharge  itself 
directly  into  the  mouth,  and  that  this  must  be  exeeed- 
ingly  objectionable.  That  it  discharges  itself  as  de- 
scribed is  probable  ; but  chemists  tell  us,  that  a process 
then  takes  place  which  it  is  most  essential  for  us  to 
know  about : they  say  that  this  dreadfully  long-named 
poison  contains  a harmless  oil  and  a jioisonous  alkaline 
substance,  and  that,  if  it  is  washed  in  acetie  acid,  the 
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latter  combines  with  the  alkali,  and  renders  it  innocu- 
ous. Now,  the  saliva  is  always  more  or  less  acid ; 
and  the  effect  of  the  cigar  coming  in  contact  with  it  is 
held  to  be,  that  the  sting  is  taken  out  of  the  empy- 
reumatic  oil ; and  it  is  thus  rendered  quite  harmless. 

Science  is  thus  on  the  side  of  the  cigar ; but,  as 
popular  liking  holds  its  own,  the  clay  pipe  is  still  high 
in  popular  estimation — the  pure  white  clay,  just  of  the 
kind  that  Raleigh  used,  and  that  the  gallants  of  his  day 
rejoiced  in.  The  shape  is,  certainly,  a little  changed ; 
for  the  Elizabethan  pipe  was  moderately  short,  thick 
of  stem,  and  thimble -like  in  capacity  of  bowl — 
whereas  modern  smokers  revel  in  the  “churchwarden,” 
and  the  finely  manipulated  “ straw  pipe,”  of  equal 
length ; or  else  smoke  a few  inches  only,  with  a view 
to  colouring.  Having  mentioned  Elizabeth  and  her 
times,  let  me  here,  by  way  of  episode,  mention  a 
curious  fact.  Though  contemporary  writers  are  full  of 
such  allusions,  Shakespeare  never  mentions  pipes  or 
tobacco.  Why  is  this?  He  must  have  been  fully 
conversant  with  the  use  of  them.  It  is  supposed  that 
Raleigh’s  expedition  to  America  in  1585  resulted  in 
the  popularising  of  tobacco.  That  expedition  set  out 
in  the  year  before  Shakespeare  came  up  to  London. 
Tobacco  became  general  in  its  use  among  the  higher 
classes  at  once,  in  spite  of  a proclamation  against  it ; 
and  it  was  smoked  in  the  theatres  by  the  gallants,  at 
the  price  of  GcZ.  per  pipe.  The  great  dramatist,  there- 
fore, must  have  been  quite  familiar  with  the  use  of  the 
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new  Indian  weed.  It  must  have  been  a feature  of  his 
day,  and  one  that  he  was  hardly  likely  to  pass  over. 
His  doing  so  is  a mystery,  of  which  a solution  has 
been  attempted  in  this  suggestion,  namely,  that  he 
refrained  out  of  compliment  to  James  I.,  whose  known 
abhorrence  to  the  habit  of  smoking  found  expression  in 
his  pedantic  Counter-blast  to  Tobacco.  That  any  thing 
in  favour  of  tobacco  would  have  displeased  the  king, 
his  patron,  is  clear ; while,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
gallants  were  not  likely  to  be  conciliated  by  any  satire 
directed  against  their  new  and  favourite  indulgence. 
The  poet’s  silence  is  thus  held  to  be  accounted  for ; 
and  it  is  cited  as  an  illustration  of  those  j^ractical  quali- 
ties of  his  mind  which  enabled  him  to  amass  a fortune. 
All  this,  however,  is  matter  of  surmise,  though  the 
subject  is  curious  enough  to  warrant  this  digression. 

To  return.  The  clay  pipe  is  of  many  qualities, — 
some  very  much  more  conducive  to  enjoyment  than 
others.  The  Brosely  clay  is  held  in  most  esteem,  and 
deservedly  so.  The  great  point  is,  that  the  clay  should 
not  be  too  hard.  Some  of  the  pipes  of  old  times 
which  have  been  dug  up  are  like  iron.  This  may  be 
due,  in  some  measure,  to  the  action  of  time ; but  it  is 
clear  that  they  would  never  have  coloured,  had  such 
an  idea  ever  entered  the  head  of  an  Elizabethan 
smoker.  That  it  did  not,  we  may  be  pretty  sui’e  : there 
are  no  relics  warranting;  the  conclusion  that  anv  but 
clean  pipes  were  smoked.  And  this  prejudice  in  fa- 
vour of  the  clean  pipe  exists  among  long-clay  smokers 
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to  the  present  day,  in  spite  of  modern  experience, 
which  shows  that  a clay  must  be  smoked  for  a fort- 
night at  least  before  it  is  seasoned  and  mellow  enough 
to  be  enjoyable. 

Nothing  is  more  inexplicable  to  the  thorough 
smoker  of  the  modern  school  than  that  notion  of  our 
grandfathers,  that  a pipe,  to  be  agreeable,  must  be 
clean ! Why,  a new  clay,  like  a new  meerschaum, 
is  crude  and  almost  detestable  : it  has  no  mellowness. 
Tobacco  smokes  in  it  as  in  a lime-kiln.  And  then,  of 
all  things,  that  habit  of  the  old  smoker,  of  burning 
the  clay  pipe  by  w'ay  of  purification ! — thrusting  it 
between  the  bars  of  the  grate,  whence  it  emerged 
partly  white  and  partly  gray : a horror  to  the  sight, 
and  a caution  in  the  smoking ! Thank  Goodness, 
nous  avons  chang4  tout  cela.  And  it  may  be  stated 
with  confidence,  that  tobacco  was  never  really  enjoyed 
until  it  was  smoked  in  a “ coloured”  pipe. 

There  are  several  varieties  of  clays,  continental 
and  English ; but  few  pipes  are  really  better  than 
those  manufactured  in  this  country.  The  soft  Nea- 
politan clay,  of  a brick-colour,  is  one  of  the  best  fo- 
reign sorts  in  use  for  pipes ; and  it  must  not  be  con- 
founded with  an  atrocious  species  of  brick  of  which 
common  pipes  are  now  manufactured.  Many  attempts 
have  been  made  to  produce  a pipe  which  should  absorb 
the  oil,  so  as  to  render  smoking  less  injurious  than  it 
is  conceived  to  be.  The  difficulty  is,  that  in  all  these 
cases,  where  facilities  are  afforded  for  gettino’  rid  of 
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the  so-callcd  noxious  properties  of  the  tobacco,  flavour 
is  sacrificed  also.  Very  porous  clays  are  (next  to 
meerschaum)  best  suited  to  this  purpose,  unless  the 
new  experiment,  that  of  ])ipes  cut  out  of  charcoal, 
should  prove  a success.  The  idea  is  capital ; but  as  it 
is  only  just  patented  by  a house  in  Holborn,  where 
only  it  is  to  be  obtained,  its  practical  working  can 
scarcely  be  spoken  of  with  confidence. 

There  is  a little  art  in  managing  new  clay  pipes. 
They  should  be  kept  in  water.  Thrust  a bundle  of 
them,  bowl  downwards,  into  a jug  half-filled  with 
water,  and  keep  them  so,  and  you  will  always  have 
them  in  pleasant  condition,  and  experience  none  of 
the  disagreeableness  of  feeling  the  roof  of  the  mouth 
covered  with  powder, — one  of  the  sensations  attending 
the  smoking  of  a new  dry  pipe.  In  Bristol  they 
adopt  the  plan,  at  the  various  inns,  of  placing  a small 
vessel  of  water  before  each  smoker : into  this  he  dips 
his  pipe,  before  or  after  filling  it,  keeping  it  there  an 
instant  only ; and  the  effect  of  thus  regulating  the  heat 
is  very  good. 

For  smoking  in  clays,  there  arc  four  kinds  of 
tobacco,  of  various  degrees  of  strength, — Bird’s-e^^e, 
Beturns,  Shag,  and  Cavendish.  We  admit  no  others. 
As  the  question  of  colouring  docs  not  arise  here  (ex- 
cept where  a short  clay  is  coloured — then  all  the  rules 
for  colouring  meerschaums  come  into  operation),  the 
more  rational  point  of  the  enjoyment  to  be  ob- 
tained from  a pipe  has  alone  to  be  regarded.  Now, 
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there  are  smokers  who,  in  their  search  for  wliat  is 
mild  and  not  injurious,  adopt  Latakia,  Oronoko, 
K’naster,  and  other  abominations  of  the  like  kind  ; 
but  these  tobaccos  only  keep  the  promise  of  coolness 
to  the  eyes,  and  assuredly  break  it  to  the  mouth. 
Latakia  and  the  rest  are  hot  and  feverish,  and  should 
bo  avoided.  Some  mix  Latakia  with  Bird’s-eye  ; but 
Bird’s-eye  is  in  itself  too  “ hot  i’  the  mouth.”  A 
much  better  mixture,  therefore,  is  Bird’s-eye  and 
Shag,  for  those  who  do  not  find  themselves  equal  to 
tlie  last-named  tobacco.  For  stronger  stomachs,  a 
mixture  of  Shag  and  Cavendish  is  very  agreeable. 

Buying  tobacco  in  London  is  quite  an  art.  There 
are  particular  shops  famed  for  certain  articles  : one  for 
its  Cavendish,  another  for  its  Shag,  a third  for  fancy 
articles, — say  Caporal,  rather  in  favour  with  the  French, 
but  not  much  known  in  this  country.  But  a great 
point  is  never  to  buy  a very  cheap  article.  Consider 
a moment : how  can  a cheap  tobacco  be  good  ? There 
are  shops  which  advertise,  “ Best  Virginia  Shag,  3s. !” 
Good  Virginia,  2s.  9d.  !”  Well  may  they  add  notes 
of  exclamation.  Why,  the  duty  alone  is  3s.  2d. : or 
twopence  more  than  the  price  charged,  even  for  the 
Shag;  and  fivepence  more  than  that  at  which  the 
cheap  Virginia  is  offered ! Shaving  for  nothing, 
and  giving  a glass  of  gin  into  the  bargain,  was  pro- 
fitable compared  to  this  : at  least,  so  it  would  seem  ; 
but  it  is  only  so  in  seeming.  These  dealers  know 
quite  well  what  they  are  about.  The  whole  secret  lies 
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in  the  capacity  of  common  tobacco  to  absorb  water. 
The  best  qualities  absorb  about  five  per  cent  of 
liquor,”  but  the  common  kinds  absorb  twenty-five 
per  cent.  Thus  it  happens,  that  when  you  buy  a 
cheap  tobacco,  you  not  only  get  a wretched,  flavour- 
less, rank,  and  repulsive  article,  but  you  pay  for  the 
water  with  which  it  is  saturated,  and  which  evaporates 
as  soon  as  it  is  put  into  the  pipe,  and,  with  difficulty, 
ignited.  This  fact  about  the  varying  absorbent  quali- 
ties of  different  sorts  of  tobacco  is  one  which  it  is 
important  to  bear  in  mind. 

Something  depends  on  the  manner  in  which  to- 
bacco is  preserved.  It  is  best  kept  in  an  earthen 
jar : it  should  be  removed  out  of  the  leaden  wrappers 
in  which  it  is  sold  as  speedily  as  possible.  To  tourists, 
who  wish  to  carry,  say  a pound  of  tobacco,  with  them 
for  their  use,  but  who  fear  its  getting  dry  in  the  port- 
manteau, here  is  a hint  from  an  old  smoker.  Wrap 
the  tobacco  in  a cabbao;e-leaf,  renewinc;  the  leaf  when 
opportunity  serves.  The  flavour  will  not  be  injured, 
and  a desirable  moisture  will  be  effectually  preserved. 

When  the  tobacco  has  been  selected,  there  is  a 
good  deal  in  the  way  in  which  it  is  put  into  the  pipe. 
The  unskilful  smoker  loses  half  his  ])]easure  from  the 
simple  fact  of  loading  his  pipe  unskilfully.  Either  he 
thrusts  in  the  tobacco  too  lightly  compressed,  so  that 
it  is  a mere  plug,  and  will  not  burn  (or  only  burn  in 
parts),  or  he  barely  half-fills  the  bowl,  and  leaves  it 
in  such  a state  that,  after  a few  whiffs,  the  tobacco  is 
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reduced  to  powder,  owing  to  tlie  fierceness  of  the  lieat. 
Both  extremes  are  avoided  by  a very  simple  method. 
Place  what  you  think  a sufficient  quantity  of  the  weed 
in  the  hollow  of  the  open  palm  of  your  left  hand ; 
grasp  the  pipe  by  the  stem,  holding  its  bowl  down- 
wards, close  to  the  tobacco ; then,  pressing  the  pipe 
lightly,  work  the  bowl  round  and  round,  until  it  has 
coiled  up  a sufficiency  of  the  fragrant  preparation  to 
fill  itself  to  a nicety.  A pipe  filled  in  this  way  will 
light  thoroughly,  and  smoke  out  to  the  last  few  grains 
with  pleasure  and  satisfaction. 

We  have  now  touched  on  most  of  the  essential 
points  worth  the  smoker’s  attention,  in  whatever  form 
he  may  woo  the  nymph  Nicotiana.  There  is,  how- 
ever, one  point  worth  a passing  word.  Many  persons 
are  debarred  the  pleasure  of  smoking,  owing  to  the 
unpleasantness  of  the  smell  of  tobacco  to  those  who  do 
not  smoke,  and  more  especially  to  ladies.  The  effluvia 
from  pipe  or  cigar  will  affect  the  breath  and  hang 
about  the  clothes,  besides  lending  any  thing  but  an 
agreeable  effect  to  curtained  rooms.  The  question  is 
therefore  often  anxiously  put,  ‘‘  Is  there  no  method  of 
neutralising  the  smell  of  tobacco-smoke  ?”  So  far  as 
the  breath  is  concerned,  that  Unquestionably  may  be 
sweetened.  The  aromatic  silver  globules  sold  for  this 
purpose,  called  Cachous  Aromatises,  answer  pretty 
well ; but  so  will  various  sim])le  expedients.  For  ex- 
ample, parsley  is  almost  a specific  in  this  respect.  It 
destroys  the  odour,  and  the  mere  chewing  of  a leaf  is 
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sufficient.  We  have  also  tried  witli  success  ozonised 
water,  which  may  be  had  of  any  chemist ; or  camphor- 
' water ; also  orris-root,  which  may  be  chewed  after 
smoking.  As  to  the  curtains  and  the  clothes,  we 
admit  a difficulty.  Any  strong  scent  will  overcome 
that  of  tobacco  ; but  a man  cannot  go  about  redolent 
of  patchouli,  camphor,  or  lavender-water : he  can 
neither  indulge  in  an  ounce  of  civet,  good  apothe- 
cary,” nor  emulate  Pip  after  the  tar-water  in  “ smell- 
ing like  a strong  fence.”  The  unpleasantness  is  only 
to  be  avoided  by  care.  In  fact,  it  would  seem  that 
the  smoker  is  destined  to  enjoy  his  luxury  only  in  a 
furtive  and  anxious  way ; and  perhaps — bearing  in 
mind  that  stolen  pleasures  are  the  sweetest — that  may 
help  to  account  for  his  otherwise  inexplicable  attach- 
ment to  it. 
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